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The Honey-Bee, that wan ders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o’er, 
To gather in its fragrant winter store. 

Humming in calm content its quiet song, 

Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 

The lily’s dainty cup, the vieciet’s lips ; 

But from all rank and noisome weeds it sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if WE 

Seek only to draw forth only the hidden sweet 

In all the varied HUMAN flowers WE meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 

And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 

Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 


The foregoing beautiful stanza was 
thoughtfully sent to us by Dr. Albert 
Sayler, of New Palestine, Ohio. Accom- 
panying it was the following : 


FrreEND YorK:—The enclosed incom- 
parable sonnet, by the poet A.C. Lynch, 
is taken from that ‘‘ Queen” of Gram- 
mars—Brown, 1877 edition, page 151. 
The three words in capital letters are 
not emphasized in the Grammar ; but by 
reading you will notice that they are the 
especially emphatic words in the entire 
sonnet. ALBERT SAYLER, M. D. 





October 20th and 21st wil! be 
“red letter” days for Chicago, on ac- 
count of the dedication of the World’s 
Fair buildings. Visitors—150,000— 
are expected to bc here. 





Mr. Frank Benton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., expected to be at the con- 
vention of the Illinois State Convention, 
but the notice about his attending, we 
are sorry to say, was not received in 
time to make the announcement last 
week. We mention it now, though not 
in time for the good of the convention, 
which begins before this issue of the 
BEE JOURNAL is mailed. Ina letter to 
Thomas G. Newman, dated Oct. 8, 
1892, Mr. Benton writes : 

I have just been handed a commission 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
authorizes me to attend, as a delegate, 
from the Departmentof Agriculture, the 
next meeting of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Chicago. 

I shall present a few thoughts on 
**Modern Bee-Keeping in Europe,” at 
the convention. Very truly yours, 

FRANK BENTON, 
Apiarist U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 


———_—-_ ~- ap 


Eight Extra Pages are added 
this week to accommodate a few pre- 
mium pages. Look at every page and 
see if wedo not offer something that 
you want. It will pay you to get some 
new subscribers for the BEE JOURNAL, 
and secure one or more of the premiums 
offered. 








The Apiarian Exhibit at tie 
World’s Fair will soon demand the in- 
terest and hearty co-operation of every 
honey-producer in the World. No doubt 
something definite will be done soon to 
start active preparations for the finest 
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display of bees, honey, wax, apiarian 
implements, etc., that has ever been the 
delight of the most favored to behold. 


Regarding what was published on 
page 426 of the Ber JouRNAL for Sept. 
29th, Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Chief of the 
Agricultural Department of the great 
Yair, wrote us as follows on Sept. 30: 


Mr. Gro. W. York, 
Editor American Bee Journal. 

Dear Sir :—I have just read with in- 
terest the editorial on page 426 of the 
issue of the Bre JourNAL for Sept. 
29th, regarding the World’s Fair ex- 
hibit, and I wish to congratulate you 
and the honey-producers on having 
struck the right road, in my estimation, 
to make an exhibit that will attract 
peoples’ attention, and be in keeping 
with the importance of the Exposition. 
The ordinary acceptation of an exhibit 
of honey seems to be that it should excel 
in mass, or in quantity. I have never 
believed in this, and do not believe in it 
yet, and I sincerely hope that the Expo- 
sition next year will be the means of 
bringing out in a handsome manner, as 
I know it can be, the beautiful designs 
that can be made of honey, and the in- 
teresting exhibit that can be prepared 
by those who are progressive bee-keepers. 

This Department will be very glad to 
furnish any facilities it can, to meet any 
conditions confronting exhibitors who 
are trying to produce something that 
will be an attraction in the building. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. I. BUCHANAN, 
Chief, Department of Agriculture. 


We are glad to note the interest which 
Chief Buchanan manifests in the pro- 
posed apiarian exhibit, and honey-pro- 
ducers will appreciate the approval and 
generous support and encouragement of 
the Department of which Mr. Buchanan 
is the head. 

We recently received a letter of in- 
quiry from Mr. F. Hahman, the Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, which we referred to Mr. 
Buchanan for reply, knowing that he 
could answer Mr. Hahman far better 
than we could. Here is what he says: 
Mr. Gro. W. Yor«, 


Editor American Bee Journal. 
My Dear Sir :—I note the enclosure 


from Mr. Hahman, of Philadelphia, and 





have read it over, and, in reply, I beg to 
say that it is the purpose of this Depart- 
ment to have an exhibit of bees showing 
all varieties, that they will be shown in 
observation hives, and that I am now 
endeavoring to arrange with the manu- 
facturers of hives who desire to show 
observation hives to see if I cannot get 
them to arrange their exhibit so that it 
will take care of this feature of the 
honey exhibit, and when I hear from 
them, I will be able to give a definite 
answer as to whether or not we can 
accept an exhibit of bees in observation 
hives. The observation hives wil! be 
placed against the walls of the building 
on the second floor, and the bees will 
have ingress and egress from and to the 
hives from the outside. 

The cases mentioned in the circular 
letter published in June, are simply for 
comb honey and extracted honey where 
it is desired. They areintended to keep 
the comb honey from the dust, and from 
being soiled by people handling it. 


I connot tell at this time whether we 
shall build. one, two or three large ob- 
servation hives with apartments, or 
whether the other arrangement will be 
carried out, of making the exhibit of a 
number of smaller observation hives. I 
will be able to give a definite answer to 
this as soon asI hear from the manufac- 
turers. Very respectfully yours, 

W. I. BucHANAN, 
Chief, Department of Agriculture. 


The foregoing letter we mailed to Mr. 
Hahman, and have received the follow- 
ing interesting comment thereon, with 
numerous suggestions : 


Messrs. Geo. W. York & Co. 

Gentlemen :—I was much pleased with 
the perusal of the enclosed letter from 
Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Chief of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the World’s 
Fair. 

If in place, I would desire to offer sev- 
eral suggestions, as follows : 

I believe that the compartment-hive 
plan is impracticable, when bees are to 
be domiciled for so long a time; the 
close proximity of the colonies world in- 
convenience the apiarist in the neces- 
sary attention which the bees require. 


The observation hive is the best plan, 
the observatory hive to be furnished by 
the exhibitor. ‘The manufacturers of 
hives will hardly furnish observatory 
hives, because such hives are never used 
in practical apiculture, and are in reality 
only exhibition hives. 

One attendant apiarist will be abso- 
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lutely necessary. to take care of the bee- 
exhibit. A hand rail should extend 
along the rear end of the hives, and two 
feet distant from the same, to allow the 
public to inspect the bees closely without 
being able to jostle the hives. 

The colonies should stand in a line, 
about 2 feet apart, on a staging, about 
the height of an ordinary table or desk— 
the most convenient height for the sight- 
seer. 

The colonies will necessarily need 
some attention during the six months 
sojourn at the exhibition. To open a 
hive, and keep the bees from roaming 
all over the Agricultural Building is not 
an easy matter to accomplish—enclosing 
the hives in a separate room would not 
remedy this evil. The best method I 
can think of would be, to take the colo- 
nies into the open air, if they could be 
conveniently carried out, meanwhile 
closing the exit tubes by an arrangement 
similar to the damper in a stove-pipe, 
located near the hive end of the tube, 
thus allowing the flying bees to cluster 
inside and.around the entrance end of 
the tube, without being able to enter the 
building ; opening the ‘‘damper” when 
the hive is again in place. 

Yours truly, 
F. HAHMAN, 

Sec. Phila. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Not Sold.—A few weeks ago we 
said that the White Mountain Apiarist 
had been sold to Mr. E. F. Quigley, the 
publisher of the Progressive Bee-Kceper ; 
but it seems according to the following 
paragraph from Mr. Q.’s last issue, he 
did not buy the other paper, after all: 





As we were going to press last month, 
we received a letter from A. D. Elling- 
wood, stating the price he asked for the 
White Mountain Apiarist subscription 
list. We wrote him we would take it, 
but before remittance was sent him, he 
changed his mind, and concluded he 
would publish it himself. 


LATER.—Since the foregoing was put 
in type, we have received a letter from 
Mr. Ellingwood himself, correcting the 
notice we had given about the sale of his 
paper. His letter is dated Oct. 6, 1892, 
and reads as follows: 

In a recent number of your excellent 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL, you stated 


that the subscripticn list of the White 
Mountain Apiarist had been sold. This 





is a mistake; ithas not been sold, and 
will not be sold. The first of November 
the Apiarist is to appear under the 
name of ‘‘Country Life,” and is to be 
16 pages, with 3 columns on a page. 
All subscriptions and advertising matter 
will be finished by the new journal. 
Yours truly, 
A. D. ELLINGwoop. 


We are always glad to correct mis- 
takes, when it is possible todo so. We 
took the first notice from the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, which stated prematurely 
that it had purchased Mr. Ellingwood’s 
list. 





The Hive and Honey-Bee— 
the book written by Langstroth, revised 
by Dadant, and translated by the latter 
into French—has lately been given the 
honors of a re-translation into Russian, 
by Mr. G. Kandratieff, editor of the 
Russian Journal of Apicultwre and 
Director-in-Chief of the Imperial Opera 
at St. Petersburg. The work is an ex- 
act translation of the French edition, 
and contains 482 pages. This isa new 
honor both for Father Langstroth and 
the Dadants, which is indeed well 
merited. 





—_ 


Many Premiums are offered in 
this number of the BEE JouRNAL, and 
you should avail yourself of them. A 
little effort among your bee-keeping 
neighbors no doubt would resultin an 
increased number of new readers for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and atthe same time 
secure some of our excellent premiums 
for yourself. Show the Bere JouRNAL 
to your apiarian friends, and see how 
quickly they will subscribe when it costs 
less than two cents a week. 


> <r + 


Your Subscription to the Brr 
JOURNAL—is it paid up to date? If not, 
please send to usa doliar for a year, 
and thus show your appreciation of our 


efforts in your behalf. Look at your 


wrapper-label, and if the date looks like 
this—‘‘ Dec91,” that $1.00 sent to this 
office will make it look like this—Dec92. 
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Giving Due Credit, as men- 
tioned on page 425, has called out a 
lengthy explanation and very proper 
amende from the Canadian Bee Journal, 
in which the assistant editor says that 
failing to credit the article in question 
to the Bee-Keepers’ Review was ‘en- 
tirely unintentional, and merely an 
accident which they quite regret.” We 
are glad to note that the Canadian Bee 
Journal, as well as the other more 
prominent bee-papers, are not given to 
** fault-finding.” When all are intent 
upon serving the best interests of the 
pursuit, no time or space will be found 
for bickerings. 





Australian Bee-Keepers are 
making progress, as is shown by their 
bee-periodical and other apiarian corres- 
pondence in various agricultural papers 
published in that country. 

In the Farm and Home, issued at 
Melbourne, we find the following which 
was sent as a circular by the Secretary 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Association to all 
Agricultural Societies in the colony: 


GENTLEMEN :—At a convention of bee- 
keepers held at Melbourne on June 7th 
and 8th, 1892, the matter of bee ex- 
hibits at agricultural and horticultural 
shows was reviewed in essays by mem- 
bers, and afterwards discussed. As you 
are doubtless aware, bee-keeping, on 
scientific aud economic principles, has 
of late years been undergoing rapid 
development all over the world. We 
have been rather behind in this matter 
in Victoria, but in view of the immense 
quantity of good honey which may be 
gathered and utilized, as public know)l- 
edge extends, we beg to approach you 
and ask that, when preparing a schedule 
of prizes for forthcoming shows, you 
will kindly offer them in such amount, 
and subject to such conditions as will 
tend to develop the industry of bee- 
keeping in your district. 


For your guidance we beg to submit 
the following conditions, as requisite for 
successful exhibition : 


Honey.—In quantities of not less than 
14 pounds in glass—as representing an 
amount gathered during the present 
year (if autumn shows), or in the pre- 
vious year (if spring shows) of 150 








pounds—declaration to that effect re. 
quired. 

Honey in Coms.—Quantity of exhibit, 
12 pounds in sections, to represent a 
bulk taken (as above) of 75 pounds. 


Exuisit OF APIARIAN APPLIANCES.— 
Largest collection, the bona fide property 
of exhibitor. 


BrEes oN ComB UNDER GLASS.—Best 
exhibit of any sort. 


We further beg to advise the following 
points in judging : 


20 
Neatness of exhibit 10 ‘* 


Honey rn ComB— 


Flavor of honey........... 50 ‘* 
Fullness and finish of boxes 25 “* 
Whiteness of comb........ 15 * 
Neatness of exhibit........ 10 «* 

100 “ 


Exursir oF ApPpLIANcEes.—Should in- 
clude hives, honey-extractor, and all 
necessary implements. Greatest variety, 
utility, and best finish to claim prizes. 


BrEs on Comsp.—Queen, workers and 
drones to be shown on comb of brood. 
In judging Ligurian stock, local ap- 
pointments had better be made, exhibi- 
tors nominating their judges. Failing 
this, expert judgment to be secured at 
the nearest point. Judgment by points: 


Color and marking of workers 50 points. 
i " drones 25 ‘* 
Color, shape, and general ap- 
pearance of queen........ me |S 
Neatness of exhibit......... > * 


L. T. CoHAmBERs, Hon. Sec. 





“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
is a clear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring management of the apiary. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or given as 
a premium for getting two new sub- 
scribers to the BEE JouRNAL for a year. 
Now is the time to read this pamphlet, 
and thus prepare your bees properly for 
winter. Send to us for a copy. 
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Cork for Winter Packing of 
bees is thus inquired about by Mr. D. 
Lindbeck, of Bishop Hill, Ills. : 


1. How many cubic inches in one 
pound of ground cork for winter packing 
for bees ? 

2. How is the packing done for single- 
walled hives ? 

3. I presume there must be an outer 
case; if so, what thickness is required ? 

I wish I knew all about wintering bees 
successfully. I have some fine bees, and 
would not like to lose them at any price. 

: D. LINDBECK. 


Mr. J. A. Green, to whom we referred 
the above questions, sends the following 
as his reply: 


1. I have never used ground cork, so 
I cannot answer the question as to bulk. 
I believe its advocates claim that it will 
absorb a larger quantity of moisture 
than other materials, without rotting or 
mildewing; and also that it is a very 
poor conductor of heat. The latter 
quality is a good one, and may make its 
use profitable; but as to the former, I do 
not think that absorbents of moisture 
are necessary or desirable about a bee- 
hive. 

2. To prepare single-walled hives for 
wintering, first see that there is a good 
colony of bees with at least 20 pounds 
of stores of good quality. These stores 
should be in as few frames as possible, 
and any further space, if there is any, 
filled with division-boards. See that the 
top of tne hive is tight, and that the en- 
trance isof good size. My hives have 
an entrance 12x%, which I leave open 
the full width for wintering. 


Now place over the hive as it sits on 
its summer stand, a box without top or 
bottom, six inches or more larger than 
the hive every way. This will leave a 
space of three inches on the sides, and 
six inches on the top, to be filled with 
packing material. For this I generally 
use. shavings from a planing mill, which 
answer the purpose very well. They 
are probably not quite as good as cork, 
but they usually cost little or nothing 
but the hauling... Sawdust is excellent, 
and soft leaves answer nicely. 


The front end of the packing box 
should be cut away to correspond with 
the entrance, and a “‘ bridge” or covered 
passage-way provided, so that the pack- 
ing material will not obstruct the en- 
trance. The packing should be pressed 
down sufficiently so that it will not settle 
during the winter so as to leave unpro- 





tected spaces. Over all a good tight roof 
should be place. I use for this purpose 
a sheet of corrugated iron, large enough 
to project a little on all sides. This 
makes a simple, cheap, durable and en- 
tirely reliable covering, which may be 
stored away in a very small space when 
notin use. To keep the wind from 
blowing it away, a board is laid across, 
with a stone or large brick on it. These 
sheets of iron, if given a coat of paint 
occasionally, will last many years. They 
may not look as well as a more elaborate 
covering, but for utility they cannot be 
beaten. 

8. The outer case may be made so 
that it simply holds the packing in 
place, or it may be so tightly made, or 
of such thick material, that it is a pro- 
tection in itself. Mostof mine are made 
of lath, which seems to answer the pur- 
pose about as well as more expensive 
material. J. A. GREEN. 


We may add to what Mr. Green has to 
say inreply to the first question, that 
13% bushels of ground cork weighs 
about 15 pounds. 

Others who have used cork as winter 
packing material, are requested to give 
their opinion of it, for publication in the 
BEE JOURNAL. 





A Bee-Paper Burned.—Mr. E. 
F. Quigley, of Unionville, Mo., editor 
and publisher of the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, we are sorry to learn, has met 
with loss by fire. On Oct. 10, 1892, we 
received the following letter from him: 


Gro. W. York & Co. 

Gentlemen :—My office was destroyed 
by fire the first of this month. I lost all 
back numbers and file of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper for i892, and nearly all my 
exchanges for about three years back. 
I lost considerable other stock besides 
my books and papers. ‘The subscription 
book was saved. One large frame build- 
ing and 100 feet frontage of brick was 
burned. [I had no insurance. 

Yours truly, 
E. F. QUIGLEY. 


It does not pay to be without insur- 
ance of property. It costs but a trifle 
compared with the help that the insur- 
ance money would be to one who has 
been burned out. Always be sure your 
property is insured. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEX. 


i i A A Ln i LR in hi BD AEB 


Apiarian Ignorance, Reports, Etc. 





What few bee-keepers that are here, 
are ignorant of the management of bees, 
and they think they know itall. If you 
talk to them about rearing bees, they 
want to know how long the ‘** king-bee ” 
lives. Last summer they took al] the 
honey their bees had, and now they 
have no honey nor bees, and then they 
say that Texas is ‘‘ no good” for bees. I 
say Texas is a good land for bees and 
honey, and almost everything else. 

EDWIN COooK. 

Tioga, Tex., Sept. 3, 1892. 


Friends, send me your reports, let 
them be good or bad, with bits of bee- 
news, short articles, or anything that 
you think would likely interest our read- 
ers, as Mr. Cook has done above, and I 
will appreciate them. If you do not let 
us know that you keep bees, how many 
colonies you have, who you are, and 
where you are, how much honey you are 
getting, what you get for it, etc., why, 
we will not know that you are a bee- 
keeper, and our statistics will leave you 
out. Now, do not neglect this, and let 
us make our department interesting. 

Please remember that it makes the 
printer or typesetter ‘* put up his lip” if 
we write on both sides of the paper; for 
the typesetter usually has a copy-holder 
which clamps the paper at the top, and 
as soon as the top sheet is used, he can 
turn the leaf right over, and not take it 
out of the holder; and the under side 
would be upside down if written on both 
sides, and he would have to take it out 
and turn it over, which takes too much 
time. 

Twenty pounds of honey is plenty to 
winter any colony of bees in the South ; 
but if the spring is unfavorable, you 
may need that much more to “spring” 
them over. It is our cool, wet, back- 
ward springs that hurt us here. 








Trouble with Laying Workers. 


I transferred a colony of bees a few 

days ago that was queenless, and | 

found from one to eleven eggs in every 

drone-cell, and no eggs or brood in the 

worker-comb. What was the matter 

with them ? EpwIn Cook. 
Tioga, Tex., Sept. 3, 1892. 


Friend Cook, your bees or hive was 
infested with laying workers, called 
‘* fertile workers.” But, as worker-bees 
are never fertilized, the right name is 
‘*laying workers.” This seems to take 
place when a colony becomes hopelessly 
queenless, or when they have no eggs or 
larve to rear a queen from. By the 
way, friends, did any of you ever notice 
a colony with laying workers, where 
there were hatched drones with them at 
the time they were queenless ? 


Some bees are very quick to take lay- 
ing workers. I have known the Cyprian 
bees to have workers laying in 48 hours 
after their queen was taken away. The 
old three and five banded Italian bees, | 
think, are slower to take laying workers 
than other races. Bees having laying 
workers are harder to get to accept a 
queen than others; but, when you suc- 
ceed in giving them a queen, the laying 
workers soon give way. 


—_—_—_——— D> eae 


Southern Bee-Keepers, don’t forget 
about the bee-meeting at the Dallas, 
Tex., Fair, on Oct. 27th. A grand time 
is expected. 





Bee-Scouts Selecting a Home. 


I have noticed several articles in the 
BEE JOURNAL on scouts selecting a home 
for the swarm before it issues from the 
old hive. AsI have had an interesting 
case of that kind, I will give you the 
details. 

Three years ago, when I lived in tim- 
ber regions, I hived a fine swarm, and 
they appeared to be entirely satisfied 
with the new hive. One of my neigh- 
bors, who lived 4 mile from where my 
bees were, came one day and stated that 
he was somewhat of a ‘‘ beeist ” himself, 
as he had found bees working in a hol- 
low tree in his yard, and wanted me to 
advise him as to when the moon would 
be right to cut it, and save the bees ! 

The next day, about 10 o’clock, my 
new swarm, from some unknown cause, 
became dissatisfied with the new state 
of affairs, and all bundled up to hunt 
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pastures new. They went in the direc- 
tion of my neighbor, who had the bee- 
tree in his yard. In afew minutes the 
whole neighborhood was disturbed by the 
most terrific beating and rattling of 
bells and tin pans that I have ever had 
the misfortune to listen to. I knew by 
this outrageous racket that my bees had 
gone to his house, and that everything 
on the place was producing all the 
racket it could, in order to settle them. 


But as I had the queen’s wings clip- 
ped, the bees were not gone long before 
they returned to the hive where I had 
the queen caged by this time, and placed 
on the frames. They quickly entered, 
and all seemed to be contented until the 
next day about 10 o’clock they again 
came out, and went to my neighbor’s 
tree, and went into the tree, but soon 
returned to the hive where the queen 
was left. 

These proceedings were repeated for 
several days, until finally one day, ac- 
cording to my friend’s opinion, the 
‘*moon got right,” and the tree was cut. 
But to his great sorrow there was not a 
dozen bees in the tree.. However, the 
cutting settled the trouble ; the bees all 
returned to the hive, and soon filled it 
full of comb and honey. 

Iam happy to say that myself and the 
rest of my neighbors soon recovered from 
the awful shock caused by the atrocious 
beating and rattling of the tinware. 

C. B. BANKSTON. 

Thorndale, Texas. 


Friend B., don’t you think you ought 
to have given your neighbor that swarm 
of bees ? 





Colonies Visiting Each Other. 


I claim that my apiary is the original 
**Red, White and Blue” in the State of 
Texas, and probably in the United 
States. My hives are all numbered. I 
was looking through my apiary one 
morning recently, and my. attention was 
drawn to quite a number of bees crawl- 
ing from No. 25 into No. 26. My 
curiosity was so excited that I sat down 
and looked at their actions for quite 
awhile, but I failed to solve the (to me) 
tihystery. I looked at them several times 
during the day, and the same actions 
were being carried on. Each colony 
was strong, and was working with a 
vim, carrying in honey and pollen. 

A week has now passed by, and the 
same actions are going on, but more 
strongly in the morning. I opened both 
hives, and apparently all was right. 





Each colony appeared to be storing 
honey. This is something new and 
strange to me. If they pass from No. 
26 to 25, they go on the wing and crawl 
back. My hives are about 12 inches 
apart. 

LATER.—I now suspect robbing, but if 
so the mystery is not yet solved, as both 
colonies are strong, and No. 25 makes 
no resistance whatever, but submits 
quietly as though they were helpless. I 
will keep watchof this curious freak, 
and try to find out all I can, and report. 
They may be crazy, for ought I know. 
This is central Texas, and the ther- 
mometer has been 102° in the shade. I 
noticed the bees standing on their heads 
and fanning their wings for dear life. 

J.C. BELL. 

Holland, Tex., Sept. 20, 1892. 


Friend Bell, your hives are too close 
together. The bees have become just 
about the same as one colony. They 
may carry the honey from one hive to 
the other. I have often found one of 
the colonies broken up entirely where 
two were so close together that the bees 
could ‘*‘ neighbor ” by crawling from one 
to the other. Try your hives farther 
apart, and all will be well. 


oe 


At the Dallas Fair, in Texas, on Oct. 
27th, a great bee-meeting will be held 
for Southern bee-keepers. Don’t fail to 
be there. 








He Uses Printers’ Ink.—Wm. 
L. Douglass, whose countenance is seen 
in his advertisement in so many periodi- 
cals, has built up his extensive business 
almost wholly through liberal and per- 
sistent advertising. His first year of 
advertising was a trifle, comparatively, 
the Boston Herald getting $90 in 1888. 
Since then he has increased it to $100,- 
OOO, and the year ending with July 1st, 
1898, it will be $150,000. When he 
first commenced to advertise, his busi- 
ness was $450,000; this year it will be 
$1,750,000. This is the shoe business 
which he has built up since 1883. We 
mention these facts as a lesson to mer- 
chants on advertising as the source of 
success. With the means usedand the 
accompanying business sagacity, this 
success should be expected. The readers 
of this in like manner may secure it! 
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Whose are the Bees and Honey 
in Bee-Trees? 





Query 841.—1. If I buy a woodland on 
which is a bee-tree containing a lot of honey 
and bees, unbeknown to me, has anybody 
the right, who finds them, to claim the bees 
and honey? 2. If he has, and I puta sign up, 
**No Trespassing Allowed,” would he then, 
under those conditions, have the right? Iam 
no lawyer, but have had quite an argument 
over this question.—P. R. O. 


I should say he had no right.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


Look for Mr. R. L. Taylor’s answer. 
I think he can solve this question.—H. 
D. CuTTine. 


1. No. 2. In any case he is a tres- 
passer to cut a tree on your land, or to 
remove anything from it.—M. Manin. 


What the law would allow in such a 
case I don’t know; but custom of the 
place will rule in most places.—E. 

CE. 


That’s outside my experience, buta 
Nebraska J. P. tells me he can take the 
honey in any case if he does not injure 
the tree.—C. C. MILLER. 


¥ 
We think, legally, no one has “any 
right to the bees except the owner of 
the land. As to custom, it is another 
thing.—Dapant & Son. 


1. No, sir! Yoo buy the bees, honey 
and all, just as much as the trees on the 
land. 2. He would have no right in 
law to trespass on your enclosed land, 
with or without such sign.—C. H. Dr- 
BERN. 


No; and it is my opinion that the 
owner of the land does not need to put 
any sign ‘up in order to hold what he 
has bought. ‘‘ No trespassing ” in Ohio 
is addressed to squirrel hunters and the 
like.—G. L. TINKER. 


Go with the man and help him cut the 
tree, and have alittle fun. This is far 





better than having a quarrel over the 
matter. The rule (I don’t say law) here 
is, that the man who finds the bee-tree 
has a right to the bees and honey; but 
he has no right to cut the tree without 
the owner’s consent.—-G. M. Doo.uirr.e. 


1. Yes, he may claim them, but he 
has no right to go upon your Jand, nor 
to cut the tree without your permission. 
2. Your sign would not affect the mat- 
ter—trespassing is never lawful, sign or 
no sign.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


The finder owns the bees and honey, 
but he must get them without injuring 
your tree, else he is liable to damages. 
I should say, shake hands, join interests, 
and after the honey is secured, have a 
mutual sweetening up.—A. J. Coox. 


1. It may depend upon the statute of 
the State where the land is located. In 
Iowa, I think a person removing the 
bees or honey without permission of the 
owner of the land, would be a trespasser, 
whether a sign were up or not.— EUGENE 
SECOR. 


No; the bees and honey are yours— 
the same as fruit, such as grapes, mul- 
berries, or wild plums would be; and 
persons cutting bee-trees, or trees in 
which squirrels or’coons hada home, 
could be prosecuted for trespass.—Mnrs. 
L. HARRISON. 


1. No one has a right to trespass on 
another’s land for bees or anything else. 
The bees, though, are common property 
until reduced to possession. 2. No one 
but an owner of land has any business 
putting up notices forbidding trespass- 
ing.—J. E. Ponp. 


When you buy realty, and no reserva- 
tions are made, you own everything con- 
nected therewith that had been in the 
lawful possession of the former owner. 
Laws differ somewhat in the different 
States. Consult some good attorney 
near you, stating the facts as they exist 
in your particular case.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


Certainly, the bees, combs and honey 
belong to the discoverer under the com- 
mon law of treasuretrove. The land and 
tree are yours, but you cannot cut the 
tree without first notifying the bee- 
owner, nor can he cut your tree without 
your consent. Each has rights which 
the other is bound to respect.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


Iam nota lawyer, and therefore can- 
not answer with any degree of positive- 





ness. 


But there is in most localities an 
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unwritten law giving the finder the bees 
found, though I presume it would do no 
harm to ask permission of the owner, if 
it necessitated cutting down the tree. 
If a “‘ no trespass” sign was put up, no 
party or parties would have such privi- 
lege. But this is not usual.—W. M. 
BARNUM. 


I think that the laws of our State 
(Texas) give the party finding a bee- 
tree on another’s land, the right to take 
the bees and honey as his property, re- 
gardless of the landholder’srights. But, 
should the landholder object to cutting 
the tree, you must get your bees and 
honey without felling it. But Lam a 
poor lawyer.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. When you purchase land the trees 
pass as part of the appurtenances ap- 
pertaining to the land. This covers the 
whole case. For any person to go on to 
the premises of another, and ‘fell his 
timber,” without the owner’s consent, 
cannot be justified by any lawin exis- 
tence. 2. The mere finding of bees and 
honey in a tree standing on another 
man’s land, gives no right in law, or 
otherwise, to the finder, because he can- 
not come into possession of the bees and 
honey lawfully, without the consent of 
the owner of the tree.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


He would have a right to the bees, 
and, I presume, to their products. He 
would be liable to you for any damage 
he might do to you in removing them. 
If he went on your premises without 
your permission, it would be trespass; 
but I doubt if any jury would allow you 
very heavy damages, unless he cut down 
a valuable tree, or otherwise injured 
you materially. This is a matter to be 
regulated by statute. The Illinois stat- 
utes provide that whoever wilfully cuts 
down a tree growing on the land of 
another, without the consent of the 
owner, may be fined and imprisoned.— 
JAMES A. GREEN. 





Every Boy and Girl wil! be 
interested in reading page 519 of this 
issue of the Ber JourRNAL. And we 
shouldn’t wonder if the older folks, also, 
would be much pleased. We offer the 


Bee JouRNAL from now to Jan. 1, 
1894, for $1.00, to a new subscriber, 
and give the ‘‘World’s Fair Combined 
Games and Puzzles” as premium for 
getting such new subscriber. Or, we 
club it with the Bex JourNAL for one 
year for $1.20. 














New Races of Bees—Are They 
an Improvement ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HON. EUGENE SECOR. 


The bee-keepers of this country want 
every new thing in their line that is de- 
sirable. This is evidenced by the alacrity 
with which they take hold of every new 
invention,contrivance or aid which prom- 
ises a greater yield of honey with less 
labor. 

The success which followed the intro- 
duction of the Italian bee into the 
United States, excited the hope that 
somewhere on the globe there were other 
races which would excel them in all the 
desirable qualities that made them gen- 
eral favorites. 

The earth has been ransacked to find 
the ‘‘coming bee.” The arrival of every 
new foreigner bearing the title Apis 
Mellifica, is hailed with interest, and the 
claim is usually made by some enthusiast 
that she is to supplant all her rivals. 
The claim has never yet been realized. 
In this case we seem to have ‘ adopted ” 
the proper child in the first instance. [| 
believe it has come to be generally ac- 
cepted by the ‘told guard” (by which I 
mean the bee-keepers of experience, who 
get substantial results from their labor), 
that the only desirable bee that has yet 
been introduced in America is the Italian. 
So general is this feeling that few of the 
experienced honey-producers can be in- 
duced to invest in any new race, except 
it may be in a very limited and cautious 
way. 

So far as I am able to judge, the Syri- 
ans, the Cyprians, the Carniolans, and 
the so-called Punies are each and al] 
considered of little or no value in the 
way of improving Our stock. As curi- 
osities to be exhibited at Fairs, some of 
these are of some interest, but to the bee- 
keeper who is interested only in the pro- 
duction of honey, they have not com- 
mended themselves by their perform- 
ances. 
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We have heard a great deal about 
Apis Dorsata—the bee of Java. Iwould 
like to see an importation made under 
the auspices of the Government for ex- 
amination and trial, but I have no hope 
that they will prove an acquisition. Any 
race of bees that can build its combs in 
the open air, and successfully defend its 
stores against the depredations of na- 
tive enemies, will, it seems to me, pos- 
sess a temper that will need to be culti- 
vated and mollified for the next hundred 
years, before it would be a desirable 
resident. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
we must look to the native blacks and 
Italians, and their crosses, for the ideal 
bee for this country. I believe that by 
careful breeding we shall evolve a bee 
superior to anything yet known. If in 
the last forty years the horse has in- 
creased in speed from.2:40 to 2:04, and 
the increased milking capacity of our 
dairy breeds of cattle has. almost taxed 
our credulity, who shall say that by se- 
lection and careful breeding a bee may 
not be developed that will surpass by far, 
in docility and honey-gathering capabil- 
ities, the best records of to-day? 

Forest City, Iowa. 





The Keeping of Bees for Profit 
and Pleasure. 





BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





That bee-keeping will compare favor- 
ably with any other pursuit in life, I 
firmly believe; and the trouble why so 
many fail in it is that they do not prop- 
erly attend to it. Men will give their 
horses and cattle the best of care, but 
when it comes to the bees, they let them 
take care of themselves, with the excep- 
tion of hiving swarms and putting on 
and taking off boxes. In this way there 
is no profit, and little, if any, pleasure 


in apiculture. What would they expect 


from their cows if treated in that way ? 


The keeping of cows means milking 
twice a day for at least 210 days out of 
the year, and feeding them three times 
a day for 180 days, saying nothing 
about cleaning stables and other work 
necessary to carry on a dairy. When 
men are willing to thus care for bees, 
they will find they will give as much 
profit as can be obtained from cows, or 
any other branch of rural industry, and 
in this profit comes very largely the 
pleasure side of the question. 


Bee-keeping means work, with enthu- 
siasm enough put into it to make this 





work real fun; a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and to know 
how to do things just at the right time 
and in the right place, if we would 
make-it both pleasurable and profitable. 
We also want the best bees, the best 
hives, and all modern appliances, just as 
our enterprising dairymen would have 
the best breed of cows and the best uten- 
sils to care for the milk. Also a man 
must have a liking for the business. No 
man will ever make bee-keeping profit- 
able who prefers to lounge around a 
country tavern or store instead of work- 
ing in the apiary. In fact, a person will 
not succeed in any business unless he 
has enough love for his calling in life so 
he will be diligent and faithful thereto. 
‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? he shall stand before kings,” was 
what King Solomon told his son, and the 
saying is as true to-day as it ever was. 


Again, to be successful in any busi- 
ness, @ man must ‘‘grow up” into it by 
years of patient toil and study, till he 
becomes master of that business, when 
in 99 cases out of 100 he will succeed. 
It is this getting crazy over a business 
which looks to be a good thing, but with 
which we are not acquainted, and in- 
vesting all we have in it, expecting to 
make a fortune, which ruins so many 
and gives no pleasure as a result. 


In the winter of 1868-69, I became 
interested in bees by reading the first 
edition of ‘* King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text 
Book,” which chanced to fall into my 
hands. Next I subscribed for a bee- 
paper, read Quinby’s and Langstroth’s 
books, and in March bought two colonies 
of bees, and the hives I needed for two 
years, paying $30. 1869, being a poor 
year, I had but one swarm from the two, 
and had to feed $5 worth of sugar to 
get through the winter. In 1870, I re- 
ceived enough from them to buy all the 
fixtures I wished for 1871, and a little 
to help on my other expenses from the 
farm. 

So I kept on making the bees pay 
their way, as I had resolved at the out- 
set, that after payiug the first $35 I 
would lay out no more money on them 
than they brought in, believing that if I 
could not make two colonies pay I could 
not 200, 

In the fall of 1873, I found I had an 
average yield of 80 pounds of comb 
honey from each colony I had in the 
spring, which was sold so as to give me 
$559 free of all expense incurred by the 
bees. I also bought an extractor that 
season. 

As I was determined to give the bees 
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the care they needed, and knowing that 
the time the bees needed the most care 
came in haying-time, I hired a man to 
take my place in the hayfield. It so 
happened that he commenced work on 
the day basswood (one of our best 
honey-producing trees) opened. Previ- 
ously I had hived a single swarm in an 
empty hive and concluded to devote 
them to extracted honey. 


The man worked 16 days at $1.75 
per day, and I extracted, during those 
16 days, honey enough from this swarm 
to pay the man for his work. I state 
this to show that one new swarm of bees 
was equivalent to myself in the hay- 
field; yet how many keeping from 30 to 
50 colonies of bees leave them to go 
into the hay and harvest field, and then 
tell us bee-keeping is not profitable? 
You can hire a man to take your place 
in the field, but if you expect to become 
master of the bee-business, so as to 
make it pay, you cannot hire a man to 
take your place in the apiary during the 
honey season. 

But to return: In 1874, my honey 
was sold so as to bring $970 free of all 
expenses. At this time I began to think 
of giving up the farm, but finally con- 
cluded to hold on to it one year more. 
After deducting the expenses of the bees 
from the sales, I found I had the next 
year (1875) the amount of $1,431, and 
hesitated no longer, but gave up farm- 
ing and embarked in the bee-business as 
an occupation. 


Without going into further detail I 
find that after deducting all expenses 
except my time, I have $17,982 as the 
sum total for 18 years of bee-keeping, 
since they began to more than pay their 
way; keeping on an average only 50 
colonies, spring count, each year. This 
will give me a salary of $999 a year, as 
will be conceded by all. 

But what about the first four years 
during which I was experimenting, read- 
ing and thinking about bees all my wake- 
ful hours, many of them hours when I 
ought to have been asleep, giving the 
subject as much or more study than any 
lawyer ever spent on his profession ? To 
be sure the bees paid their way, but to 
what shall I look for my pay? To be 
just I must divide my $17,982 by 22 
years, which gives me about $817 
a year as the real pay I received for 
my labor. Is this enough pay for the 
labor performed? . Well, many would 
not be satisfied with it, and multitudes 
would be glad to receive such a salary. 

One of the largest honey-producers of 
our State, once said to me, “that a man 





who was capable of successfully manag- 
ing such an apiary would command 
$1,000 salary a year in any business.” 
If we accept this statement as a fact, 
then I should have been better off in 
this world’s goods if I had never kept 
bees. But when I turn my eyes to the 
thousands who do not get one-half $817 
a year, working in factories, in the shop, 
on the farm, and doing drudgery of all 
kinds and descriptions, I turn my eyes 
back with pleasure to this fascinating 
and health-giving pursuit—bee-keeping 
—and say: It is enough; I am satisfied. 

In conclusion, let me say, if a person 
is not willing to spend the time on the 
bees which they require, he had better 
keep out of the business, for sooner or 
later he will turn from it in disgust, if 
it is undertaken with the idea that ‘‘bees 
work for nothing and board themselves.” 
—N. ¥. Voice. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Overhauling the Bees, Queen. 
Rearing, Honey-Prophets. 





Written for the Amertcan Bee Journal 
BY A. N. DRAPER. 





Mr. A. Emmons, of Greenfield, Ills., 
is here making me a little visit. We 
have been overhauling the bees some- 
what this afternoon, and I find that 
they have considerably more honey than 
I expected to find. Also, there is con- 
siderable brood in the hives, but there is 
not nearly as many bees in the hives as 
there was last year at this time. As he 
is intending to stay several days, we 
will overhaul the out-apiaries. 

I did not move my bees to the lake 
this fall to secure the crop of Spanish- 
needle honey ; as I was very busy at the 
time it ought to have been done with 
other work that I could not put off. 


DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL CUPS. 


I have put in a good deal of time this 
summer rearing queens. Almost every 
queen that I have in my apiaries now, 
has been reared in the ‘* Doolittle queen- 
cell cups.” I think, perhaps, that this 
accounts for so much brood this late in 
the season. I have taken a good deal 
of pains in making my queen-cell cups, 
to select nice, light-colored wax. Then, 
another thing that has contributed to 
light-colored queens has been in select- 
ing combs of brood that were light- 
colored, to lift into the upper stories. 
That is, I would select combs that had 
brood in them for the first time to place 
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next to the frame containing the cell- 
cups. 

I think it was in the last week of May 
and during the first week of June that 
we had our spring crop of honey here. 
But it was too good to last long—a week 
or ten days, and it was over. The 
weather and atmosphere were wrong, 
some way. 


TWO APIARIAN PROPHETS NOW. 


I was one of the prophets, too, as will 
be seen by referring to some of the back 
numbers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
As Mr. Wilson says on page 407, the 
crop would have been good had the 
weather been favorable. Mr. Sam Wil- 
son has been a true prophet, as he has 
endorsed my predictions every time, and 
I rather think that next year is going to 
be a good season for honey, in this 
neighborhood, at least, judging from 
present indications, as white clover is 
very abundant. 

I rather think that Mr. Wilson has 
given a good deal of proof that he knows 
something about predicting about the 
future crop, but I think he undertakes 
too much. He ought to be satisfied in 
predicting for his own neighborhood. I 
think he is liable to predict a big honey- 
flow from white clover where there is 
none growing, unless he is a little care- 
ful. I do not think, however, that he is 
going to be put down as a “false 
prophet,” simply because he does not 
give his reasons for his conclusions, as 
mentioned on page 407. 

Upper Alton, Ills., Oct. 1, 1892. 
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Shall Queens’ Wings be Clipped, 
or Not? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. H. DE WITT. 





At one time I was strongly in favor of 
clipping the wings of all my queens, 
just as soon as they were found laying. 
As they often got out in the grass during 
swarming time, and were lest, when 
they would probably have been saved if 
they would have had their wings, I 
afterward concluded that I did not want 
the wings of my queens clipped. In 
selling queens, since then, very many of 
them have flown away while being in- 
troduced, and I have begun to decide 
that clipping them is perhaps the lesser 
of the two evils. 

To prevent them from flying, it has 
been suggested that they be daubed with 
honey, which the bees will soon lick off; 











this did very well until some one re- 

ported a queen that had to be re-caged. 

— honey dried on her body, and killed 
er. 

It has also been a query as to whether 
a Jaying queen ever leaves the hive for 
a second fertilization. The facts indi- 
cate very strongly that imported queens, 
andothers that have been a long time 
confined so that they cannot lay, some- 
times do this. Clipping will certainly 
prevent this, although it may result in 
the loss of the queen. I think I would 
prefer the chance of loss, rather than 
that of a tested queen turning a 
hybrid, but I dislike the idea of clipping 
a queen just before starting her off on a 
journey. 

To make it sure that there can be no 
flying, I would clip the greater part of 
both large wings ; the small wings being 
perfect, although smaller, will give her 
a symmetrical appearance, while cutting 
off both wings on one side always makes 
her look ever afterward very much like 
acripple. If aqueen is ever so fine, 
few people can see her beauty when she 
has two long wings on one side and 
none on the other. 


HOW TO CLIP THE QUEEN’S WINGS. 


For clipping a queen’s wings, you wil! 
want a pair of embroidery scissors. 
They must be just as keen and sharp at 
the points as they can be made; for it 
will never do to have the wings of a 
valuable queen double up, or catch so as 
to frighten her out of her senses. With 
good scissors you can lift a wing and 
clip it off almost without her knowing 
it; but where two are to be clipped, 
open the hive and hunt the frame that 
the queen is on, get the scissors ready, 
and follow her about over the combs, 
and when you get a chance, clip her 
wings while she is walking leisurely 
about over the combs. But the opera- 
tion is the most trying to the nerves of 
any that I ever did, and I would not ad- 
vise beginners to practice it. 


Because my queens must be clipped, | 
had to find a better way ; and how many 
queens have been injured by handling, 
nobody knows. I like to know that 
mine are not thus injured, because ab- 
solutely untouched. I set asmall wire 
cage over the queen on the comb; when 
she runs up into it (she will sooner run 
up into a small cage than a large one), 
I lift it, pick off two or three bees by the 
wings, and put in for company, carry 
them into the house, and let them loose 
on a clean window. She can be clipped 
here better than on the comb; but after 
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allowing them to run awhile, guide 
them near each other, and the bees will 
feed the queen, when the work can be 
easily done. 

I have since found out a more expedi- 
tious way, viz.: While the queen is 
passing from the cage to the window, 
jet her back her wing gently, brush a 
drop of honey on the end of the finger, 
and she will soon stop to clean it off. 

To clip herso she will not fly after- 
wards, I alwayscut off the large wing 
on only one side, just deep enough to 
take the tip of the smallone in the same 
clip—she never flies again. It wounds 
her but little, as I give a slanting cut, 
taking more of the lace than of the 
fleshy part. Set the cage over her as 
before, carry her to the hive at once, 
and let her run down among the combs 
at once; not in at the entrance. 

If allthe mum old bee-keepers have 
known allabout this, all these years of 
progressive bee-culture, and not told it, 
I will make it known through the old 
reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, as it 
may help some beginner out, as well as 
the more advanced. 

Sang Run, Md. 


SO 


Feeders for Feeding Dry Sugar 
to Bees Described. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ‘‘ MALTA.” 





There area great many patterns of 
dry-sugar feeders made and sold by 
English firms, and I think a description 
of one is to be found in Simmins’ book. 

Mr. Anderson (see page 246) must 
have misunderstood my article. I only 
advocate dry sugar as a useful means of 
tiding over a bad time, not for supplying 
winter stores. My plan was as follows: 


Instead of the ordinary solid dummy 
or division-board, I made a hollow one 
about 2 inches through, divided horizon- 
tally across the middle—the back was 
entirely closed; the front was partially 
so, by means of two smaller boards 
hingeing on their lower edges, and not 
quite reaching to the top of their re- 
spective partitions, leaving an opening 
through which the bees had access to 
the sugar placed inside. 

At first I used an ordinary frame, 
without central partition, and the front 
fixed, but found that the sugar caked, 
and it was not easy to clean out, so I 
adopted the divided and hinged pattern 
in lieu of the narrow, ‘deep frame, and 
could then stir up and freshen up the 





feed in a few seconds. I append a rough 
sketch in which the upper partition is 
closed as for use, and the lower open for 
cleaning—it is not drawn to scale. 
Should it be impossible, on account of 
make of hives, to use a feeding dummy 
of this sort, an ordinary float-feeder 
with the float removed can be used for 
sugar on top of the frames. Messrs. 
Neighbour, of London, make a feeder 
called the ‘Buncefield Easternware 
Sugar Feeder,” in which the sugar gets 
wetted by water oozing through a por- 
ous division in just such quantities as 
the bees require, and so_ saves the dirty 
and troublesome job of handling syrup. 


A friend of mine, who is a queen- 
rearer, always uses dry-sugar feeders in 





his nuclei, much of the pattern I have 
described, and I believe that in storify- 
ing, if the bees don’t care to build out 
the combs up-stairs, a feeder of this sort 
will often induce them to do so in its 
vicinity. 

One caution—ware wasps—those pests 
will find and go for dry sugar like mad 
things, even passing honey by for it. 

Panama. 


ee 


Uninspired Apiarian Prophecies 
for the State of Iowa. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY THOS. JOHNSON. 





On page 406, the Tennessee honey 
prophet writes that the east part of this 
State would have a better honey-flow 
than the west. Mr. Wilson wrote me a 
personal letter some time in July, which 
I answered July 18th, in the Bex Jour- 
NAL. This letter he takes exceptions 
to. Does he not know that the western 
part of Iowa, on an average, has more 
than double the flow of honey that the 
eastern part has ? 
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He speaks of ‘‘ Frank Coverdale some 
years ago having 40 pounds to the col- 
ony, and according to Mr. Johnson did 
not get one-third of acrop.” Mr. Wil- 
son would better have waited until the 
season closed before he estimated my 
income. I have colonies from each of 
which I have taken 192 ,completed sec- 
tions of honey since July 1,1892. And 
still I have not one-third of a crop! Will 
Mr. Wilson multiply 192 by 3, then ask 
Mr. Coverdale if he ever got that amount 
of honey from one colony in one year ? 


I had the honor to meet Mr. Cover- 
dale at the Iowa State Fair this year, 
where I exhibited honey and bees, and 
he can tell what kind of an article the 
honey was, compared with the eastern 
Iowa product of 1892. If nothing pre- 
vents, I will exhibit a part of my honey 
at the World’s Fair in 1893. 

True, Mr. Wilson hit it pretty well in 
1891, in his predictions, and he tried to 
imitate the same in 1892, but failed. 
He wrote me that he wanted me to prove 
him a ‘‘false prophet.” Well, if I did 
not prove it, the honey-flow did, and I 
could not help stating so, as well. as 
others. 

Mr. Wilson says that if the weather 
had been favorable, there would have 
been double the amount of honey this 
year. Well, multiply 192 by 2, then 
that amount by 3, which would give an 
average of Mr. Coverdale’s honey-flow. 


Just as nearly as’ he can tell six 
months ahead how much honey we will 
have in Iowa, his prediction might come 
true; and he might foretell six months 
ahead; but if he had reversed it in 
Iowa, and prophesied in the eastern 
part ‘‘not an average,” and for the 
western part ‘‘ a fair honey crop,” then 
we ‘* Hawkeyes” could say that he knew 
something about it; but as he did not 
thus prophesy, we could not help saying 
what we have said. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


———__—_»>--- a ———_—_—_ 


Importance of Wholesome 
Stores for Wintering. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 





Much space has been occupied not 
only in the bee-papers, but in the lead- 
ing agricultural press, and perhaps not 
a bee-convention was ever assembled 
without discussing the subject of win- 
tering our bees; but for all this, not 
less than three-fourths of the bees in 





this section perished the past winter—a 
thing which, in my estimation, need not 
have thus happened. 


Honey-dew was the greater enemy 
which caused many of the bees to die 
early in winter, and those that survived 
until spring were in very poor condition 
to stand the cool, rainy, backward 
spring. How much different might the 
condition of these colonies have been, if 
the extractor had been put to work just 
as the fall bloom began to yield nectar, 
and it would not have been much of a 
task. Atthat date robber bees would 
have annoyed but little, and the’ bees 
would have gathered well-nigh enough 
to winter on, which, in this locality, 
makes the best of winter stores; and 
were there any deficient, a syrup made 
— granulated sugar would do very 
well. 

The last winter’s losses should bea 
lesson to many which they should never 
forget and a most plain illustration it 
was of the value of good food for bees in 
winter. Honey-dew is not fit for food, 
and should never be tolerated as a win- 
ter ratien for bees in this latitude. Well 
ripened honey, and plenty of it, in this 
location, cannot be excelled. 

Let no one risk bees in a damp cellar, 
unless the temperature runs high at al! 
times, 45° to 50°, when damp, while a 
dry cellar may do ‘very well even if the 
temperature runs down to 32° at times ; 
and I feel quite confident that with a 
dry cellar, the temperature ranging 
from 40° to 50°, and 55° in the last 
days in March, has failed to do my bees 
any harm, that I have been able to note. 

A bee-cellar should be dug on the 
highest place possible, and the walls ex- 
tend high enough above ground to allow 
scraping in dirt all around the wall, 
making the ground all slant well from 
the cellar; and as years roll on the 
cellar will continually become drier, as 
the rain will all run rapidly away before 
it soaks. 

With all of the above good points no 
one need fear any very bad results. My 
bees have been wintered in just sucha 
cellar for eight winters, without any loss 
worth speaking of, while seven years 
previous to this I had a damp cellar to 
contend with, which so reduced my bees 
that I was forced to abandon it. 


Good, wholesome stores may be much 
injured by allowing frost to enter the 
inside of the hives before moving them 
to the cellar. It is oftimes said by the 
average bee-man, that the bees will fix 
all the damage, and have a late cleans- 
ing flight. The damage will remain, to 
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a degree, and the late flight does no 
good that I have been able to note. In 
short, the harm done overbalances any 
good which may be derived from this 
plan. 

Welton, Iowa. 


OO O——————— 


Why Bee-Keeping is so Well 
Adapted to Women. 





BY CARRIE L. SWIGART. 


Among the insects, bees stand first, in 
the variety of the useful products which 
they give us, and next to the siJk-moth 
in the importance of these products. 
True, there are other insects that are of 
great value—from the lac-insect we ob- 
tain an important element of glue, name- 
ly shellac; the blister beetle affords an 
article prized by physicians; while we 
are indebted to the gall-flies for a valu- 
able element of ink. But the-honey-bee 
affords not only a delicious article of 
food, but also another article of great 
importance, namely, wax. 


Of course, the first product of bees, is 
honey, and what is honey? We can only 
say it is a sweet substance, gathered 
from flowers and other sources, by bees ; 
its chemical composition is as varied as 
the source from whichitcomes. It is 
composed of various sugars, and this is 
as easy to understand why honey varies 
so much in richness, color, flavor and 
effects on digestion. Apiculture is a 
vocation, which to be successful, requires 
observation, caution, promptness and 
immediate attention. 


The amount of time required will of 
course vary with the number of colonies 
kept, but with proper management, they 
will not interfere with other duties ; thus 
residents of country, village or city, who 
wish to add to their income and pleasure 
will find here an ever-waiting opportun- 
ity. To those individuals, the nature of 
whose business precludes air and exer- 
cise, bee-keeping cannot be too highly 
recommended. There are a few people 
whose system seems to be specially sus- 
ceptible to the poison of bee’s sting, but 
some soon become so inoculated with the 
poison, that they experience no serious 
injury, and it is a well-known fact that 
each successive sting is less powerful 
to work harm. 

Among the attractive feature of api- 
culture, is the pleasure which it offers ; 
bee-keeping affords a wholesome recrea- 
tion and it is ever a delight to watch the 
workings and wondrous life-habits of the 
busy bee. 





The profit too, of apiculture urges it 
as a pursuit, when we consider the small 
amount of capital invested, the small 
amount of labor and expense attending 
its operations and we are surprised at 
the abundant reward we are almos# sure 
to reap. 

One thing to be considered, is, that 
scientific bee-culture is an open field for 
women, as well as for men, and our op- 
portunities for making discoveries are 
equal. By way of encouragement, Har- 
riet Morse states that the being who has 
for generations split kindling wood with 
a case-knife, driven nails with a stove- 
hook, and defended herself with a broom- 
stick, may be relied upon to find a way 
to capture the most inconsiderate swarm 
that ever settled on a tree or post; and 
if we compete with our brothers in 
teaching school, or any other employ- 
ment, we are imagined decidedly out of 
place in demanding as much pay as is 
commanded by men for the same work; 
but we have yet to hear of a crate of 
honey being shipped to any commission 
house at a discount because of its being 
produced by the management of a 
woman ! 

Now, I believe that bee-keeping is 
just one of those pursuits in which 
women can compete with man to advan- 
tage. The exertion required to lift full- 
sized hives was one objection against 
women becoming bee-keepers. That ob- 
jection exists no longer. There is only 
a half-hive to lift when lifting is re- 
quired, and by wintering bees out-of- 
doors, on a stand, the necessity of lift- 
ing or carrying hives is almost wholly 
done away with. 

With no strain on the muscles de- 
manded now, in what particular cannot 
women compete with men as bee-keep- 
ers? Their perceptive powers are keener 
than those of men, their patience and 
perseverance are greater, and these are 
the prime qualities demanded in an api- 
arist. It is said that a good surgeon 
must have a ‘‘lion’s heart, an eagle’s 
eye and a lady’s hand;” so must a good 
bee-keeper. 

There is much in bee-keeping that 
suits woman’s cast of mind—in fact the 
whole manipulation demanded is of that 
gentle, quiet kind which harmonizes 
with woman’s nature. With proper 
thought and management, work need 


never be done in the hot sunshine. But 
let me emphasize, that only those who 
will let energetic thought and persist- 


ence make up for physical weakness 
should become bee-keepers. 
A stronger body and improved health 
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is the result of pure air, sunshine and 
exercise obtained with each successive 
day’s labor in the apiary, and some of 
the most successfull apiarists in our 
country are women. Many of these 
were led to adopt this vocation as a 
means of restoring their health, and 
have been rewarded in finding not only 
pleasure and profit, but renewed vigor 
of body and mind in the labors and rec- 


reation of the apiary.—Coming’s Gar- 
den. 


Dixon, Ills. 





OO eee 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


ree Time and place of meeting. 
Nov. 3.—Connecticut, at Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. W. E. Riley, Sec., Waterbury, Conn. 


Nov. eer Co., at Angelica, N. Y. 
H. L. Dwight, Sec., Friendship, N. Y. 


Jan. 3, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, W1s. 
(@e™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Epirors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchin ....Flint, Mich 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





~— 








Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the library of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 520,there .s no reason now why 
every One may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present 











There’s Not a Young Person 
but what can secure at least one new 
subscriber to the Bek JOURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
519. Try it. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 
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&@™ Do not write anything for patiicetion 


on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 









Nesting Fowls Near the Bees. 


I have a large, valuable watch-dog 
that has one very bad fault—he wil! 
suck eggs. His mother had the same 
fault, for which I had her killed. I 
tried many ways to break up this habit 
of his, but with little success. 

I noticed that the dog was very much 
afraid of bees, and will never go near a 
bee-hive. So I conceived the idea of 
making nests of some of my fowls close 
along side of some of the bee-hives. 
Chickens, turkeys, and Guinea fowls 
took kindly to the arrangement; and I 
have no doubt the dog knows of these 
nest, but his fear of the bees will not 
permit him to go near them. 


Now, why are these nests so readily 
adopted. If you watch a hen approach- 
ing her nest, you will see how very 
quietly and slowly she approaches it. 
She almost glides into it like the prog- 
ress of ashadow. The result of such 
movements will not attract the attention 
of the bees, and the hen is allowed to 
approach her nest without molestation. 
I likewise believe that these nests are 
accepted with some instinctive idea of 
their safety. 

G. P. HAcHENBERG, M. D. 

Austin, Texas. 





Turning Wheat to Chess—Challenge. 


I have just read Rev. W. P. Faylor’s 
article on page 431. Passing by all his 


mythical guessing until we come to his 
assertion ‘‘ that wheat will turn to chess 
is evident,” I will make this proposition: 
If he will, under proper supervision, 
demonstrate the fact, I will pay him, as 
areward for his valuable addition to 
scientific knowledge, the sum of $25. 


This being the proper season of the 


year to begin the experiment, and that 
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no time be lost, I will suggest that he 
goto the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Ames, Iowa, and make the ex- 
periment under the supervision of Pro- 
fessors James Wilson, C. F. Curtis and 
L. H. Pammel, and I will accept their 
decision in the matter, and pay over the 
money whenever they have decided that 
Mr. Faylor has demonstrated his posi- 
tion. 

In order that there may be no hesi- 
tancy on the part of Mr. Faylor, I will 
execute a bond with three of the best 
men of Centerville, as surety, for the 
faithful fulfilment of my part of the 
contract, whenever Mr. Faylor produces 
satisfactory evidence, on his part, that 
he will proceed with the demonstration. 

G. B. REPLOGLE. 

Centreville, Iowa, Oct. 3, 1892. 





Introducing Queens. 


My best way of introducing queens is 
thus: 

Put the queen into a cage of perforated 
zinc, and leave iton topof cloth with a 
hole in it at one corner, turned back so 
the bees can come to the queen, and 
watch that if she is not balled, which 
very seldom happens. The bees will 
feed the queen, and after a day, let 
them out, and they will find their way 
down below. Jas. R. BELLAMY. 

Black Bank, Ont. 





Drones and their Importance, Etc. 


The Rev. W. P. Faylor’s tomment 
upon drones as useful insects is very 
good. I have not discovered that they 
were any use in a colony of bees, only to 
fertilize the queen, and to show the api- 
arist that the colony is not short of 
honey; for the bees will tell you them- 
selves that they have no use for drones 
after swarming ceases, as it is shown 
that they run them out of the hive, and 
cause them to lie outside of the hive, not 
wanting their heat or company. One of 
the most profound apiarists of [llinois 
(and that is Mr. Dadant), says that 
drones will consume about a dollar’s 
worth of honey to the hive, and I would 
rather believe that than to believe they 
would produce that much by their pres- 
ence in the hive. I have a Hamburg 
chicken that eats them, and is getting 
**drone-fat.” The bees now are killing 
off the drones, and my poor Hamburg, I 
am afraid, will starve for want of drones 
this winter. GEO. POINDEXTER. 


Kenney, Ills., Sept. 29, 1892. 








Helpful Though Unconscious Service. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


“The bee’’—she sighed—“that haunts the 
clover, 
Has Nature’s errand to fulfill ; 
The bird that skims the azure over 
Bears living seeds within his bill : 


* Without a pause his flight pursuing, 
He drops them on a barren strand, 

And turns, unconscious of the doing, 
The waste into a pasture land. 


“T, craving service—willing, choosing 
To fling broadcast some golden grain— 
Can only sit in silent musing 
And weave my litanies of pain.”’ 


I, making answer, softly kissed her : 
** All Nature’s realm of bees and birds— 
What is such ministry, my sister, 
Compared with your enchanted words ? 


** The seed your weakened hand is sowing 
May ripen to a harvest broad, 
Which yet may help, without your knowing, 
To fill the granaries of God |!” 
—Lippincott’s. 





—-- 


The Use of Old Combs. 


We have usually discouraged the use 
of full-drawn combs, especially if some- 
what soiled in section-boxes, as such will 
seldom produce first-class honey, and are 
of doubtful economy at best. We have 
usually advocated to use all good brood- 
combs to hive swarms on. The past sea- 
son, however, has somewhat shaken our 
faith in the wisdom of that policy. It is 
true that much depends on the season 
and the time that swarms are to be 
hived. 

In June, during a good honey-flow, I 
am satisfied it would be more profitable 
to use only from one to three combs, and 
the balance of the frames filled with 
foundation. We would use full sheets, 
as the bees use entirely too much drone- 
comb, when starters only are used. 
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One objection to using hives full of 
combs is, that it gives too much room to 
be filled with honey, that should go into 
the sections; another is, that the bees, 
after traveling over the old combs, are 
apt to soil the honey in the sections. Of 
course if bees swarm ‘late in the season, 
or when no honey is coming in, it is all 
right to use the old comb. Some judg- 
ment must be used in this matter, if we 
expect to achieve the best results.—C. H. 
DIBBERN, in Western Plowman. 





When to Prepare the Sections. 


The best time to put foundation start- 
ers into sections is in the morning, be- 
fore you needthem. The best time to 
give sections to your colonies is the min- 
ute they are ready for them and honey 
is coming in; but the best time to make 
up your ‘sections is in the winter, when 
there is plenty of spare time. I use 
section-holders or broad frames, and 
handle the sections, after they are made 
up, in fours.—F. GREINER, in Gleanings. 





Feeding for Winter—Late Drones. 


We believe nearly every one feeds at a 
loss, by feeding each colony separate. 
We have done what little feeding we 
had to do by having a few strong colo- 
nies fill the combs and cap them over, 
removing them as soon as done, giving 
them to the colonies needing it. 

By this method the bees were not 
stimulated at a time not desirable, and 
their stores lasted much longer, and for 
spring feeding this is much the best 
plan. You commence to feed a colony 
in the spring, and they will use the food 
up as fast as you give it to them, and if 
neglected for a few days, will starve; 
while you can hang in a comb of honey 
with very little disturbance to the colony. 

The syrup used should be about as 
thick as honey, and poured in the feeder 
while warm—not too hot for the bees to 
handle. As to the kind of feeder to use, 
there are several good ones; it should 
be large, soas to hold a quantity. We 
used four to six Hill feeders on a colony. 
The Soper, Hastings and Miller feeders 
are good. 

Some bee-keepers are troubled to keep 
their drones late in the season, so as to 
get some purely-mated queens, after 
other drones are gone. A drone’s life is 
short, and those reared at swarming- 

time will die before fall. So, to have 
them after others are gone, you must get 
them hatched, say by. the first of Sep- 
tember. 








Now, here is something you do not find 
in books about getting late drones, and 
that is, do not try to get a queen to lay 
drone-eggs in the fall that has furnished 
the colony with them early in the season. 
Take a young queen that has never laid 
any drone-eggs that séason, and if you 
have ‘a late honey-flow you will find 
plenty of drone-brood if there is any 
place to put them. In localities where 
there is no fall flow of honey, you will 
have to feed the colony regularly unti! 
the brood is capped over, then it should 
be placed in a strong queenless colony so 
they will preserve them. 


By careful watching, most bee-keep- 
ers could'save choice drones and rear 
queens enough for their own apiary, 
either between the summer and fall 
harvest, or after the fall crop is gath- 
ered. We feed our nuclei and drone 
colonies when our queens are old enough 
to mate, so as to have all flying at once, 
and lessen the chanceof any mismating. 
—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 





Humming-Bird and Bee Fight. 


An observer writes that he is satisfied 
that there is just as. much rivalry be- 
tween humming birds and bees in their 
quest for honey as there is between 
members of the human race in their 
struggle for the good things of life, and 
describes a recent quarrel that he saw 
in a Portland garden, where a humming- 
bird with an angry dash expressed its 
disapproval of the presence of a big 
bumblebee in the same tree. The 
usually pugnacious bee incontinently 
fled, but did not leave the tree. It 
dashed back and forth among the 
branches and white blossoms, the hum- 
ming-bird in close pursuit. 


Where will you find another pair that 
could dodge and dart equal to these? 
They were like flashes of light, yet the 
pursuer followed the track of the pur- 
sued, turning when the bee turned. In 
short, the bird and the bee controlled 
the movements of their bodies more 
quickly- and more accurately than it 
could control the movement of its eyes. 


The chase was all over in half the 
time than it has taken to tell it, but the 
excitement of a pack of hounds after a 
fox was no greater. The bee escaped, 
the bird giving up the whole chase and 
alighting on a twig. It couldn’t have 
been chasing the bee for food, and there 
is no possible explanation of its unpro- 
voked attack, except that it wished to 
have all the honey itself.—Selected. 
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Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal $1 00.... 


anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 2 
The Apiculturist.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide 
American Bee-Keeper 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 2 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 
The 8 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 
Cook’s Manual ............... 2 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. ‘ 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Advanced Bee-Culture 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 
A Year Among the Bees . 
Convention Hand-Book 
History of National Society. 

Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 2 

The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 

Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 
Prairie Farmer............... 2 we 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 
Rural New Yorker 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Be Sure to read offer on page 517. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. if over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—To sell, good Apiary and Fix- 
tures at eer 5 Mo. Good loca- 
tion. Address, G. F. TUCKER, 
14A4t Yellville, Ark. 


rmy\o0 EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians,3to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
October 15th, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, [Lu.—Demand for comb honey is 
quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 
in proportion. Extracted, 6@9c,, according 
to what it is—sales chiefly at 8@9c. 

Beeswax—23@25c. R. A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILus.—No. 1 comb honey, 16@17 
cts. White extracted, 7%@8c.; —_ S4@re. 
Beeswax—24@25 


CHICAGO, ILLs. —Fancy white comb honey 
is selling at 17@18c.; 3; second grade, 15@16c. 
Extracted honey, 7@8%c. Beeswax—26c. All 
the foregoing are scarce on our market, and 
in gooddemand. , 8. T. F. & 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No, 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; 5 No. 2, 14@15e.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7Ke.3 : amber, ao 

Beeswax—20@23c. » C.C. 

CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand good for all 
kinds of extracted honey at 5%@8c., accord- 
ing to quality. Arrivals not equal to demand. 
We dare not solicit new trade. Comb honey 
is searce, at 15@16c. for best white. 

Beeswax—Demand fair, at 20@25c. for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. &§. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand is moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1-h 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 

1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 7%@7%e: 
buckwheat, 5%@6%; Mangrove, 68@75¢ per 

l. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. F. G. 8. & C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Catir.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. bp 8. 


BOSTON, MAss. — Demand is light. White 
1-lbs., 13@15c. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 
light for all. B. & R. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Market good and 
new crop is arriving, but mostly dark is being 
marketed. Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@li4c. Extracted, in barrels, 7@8e.; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. &C 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 
very light. White 1- lbs., 16c. Extracted, 6@ 
Ze. New crop is arriving and is very 5 fine. No 
Beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—No. 1 white 1-lbs., 
18¢c.; No. 2, 16@17c. No. 1 dark 1-lbs., 13@14 
cts.; No, 2,12%c. Old honey 2c. to 3c. per lb. 
lower. New extracted (not candied), white, 
8@9c.; dark, 6@7c. Old extracted (candied) 
slow sale at 2 to 3c. lower per lb. 8. & E. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Demand good and receipts 
lighter than’ tS will be lateron. We think 
early sales best. We quote: White comb, 
15@16c. ; mixed, 13@14c Buckwheat, 12@- 
13c. Large and imperfect combs, and double 
glassed, etc., sell for less. Extracted, white, 
8@8%e. ; mixed, 74@8c.; dark, 6@7c. Es- 


— good demand for extracted this season. 
eeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Comb is arriving free- 
ly, and demand is . Fancy white 1-lbs, 
” 17c.; 2-lbs. 183@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 

14c.; 2-lbs. 12e. Buchwheat 1-lbs. 8. 11@13 
oie. 10c. Extracted—clover, basswood, and 
orange bloom, 74@8e. Southern, SSG Te. a 
gallon. Beeswax—2 7c. B. & 8. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Mls. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. Lamon, 44 & 46 South Water Street. 
New Work, N. WV. 
F. I. Saar & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
Meu Bros. & ss 
8 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
STEWART & ELLIOTT, 22 Bridge Square 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 
Albany, N. W. 
H. R, WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


CHAS. 
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Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
es at the FS gan at Hartford, on Thursday, 

ov. 3rd Mrs. W. E. RILEy, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK.—The next prosting of the Alle- 
held County Bee-Keepers’ Assoc om | i 2 be 

eld at Mrs. H. Green’s, in Angeon ail q at 
2 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 28 
keepers are invited to attend. 

Friendship, N. Y. H. L. Dwiaut, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next 

annual pers | as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent ‘each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. WIN PIKE, Pres. 





Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





